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The principal responsibility of local 
school boards is the formulation of sound 
educational policy for the school dis- 
tricts they serve. In recent years there 
has been growing interest in "written" 
school board policies, in the partici- 
pation of teachers and laymen in the 
policy-making process, in the develop- 
ment of "model" sets of policies, as 
well as the survey of existing policies 
in special areas. Much of the inquiry 
into educational policy-making has been 
concerned with "ought" questions related 
to decisions for education. 


Little empirical study of policy de- 
velopment has been reported. Charters 
has recognized the need for grass-roots 
investigation of the way in which school 
board members make decisions, and has 
called for comprehensive descriptions 
of the person-to-person relationships 
underlying the deliberations and actions 
of school board members.! A similar ap- 
peal has been made by Garceau, who ad- 
vises his fellow political scientists to 
push ahead with the arduous task of di- 
rect and systematic observation of the 
phenomena the policy scientist seeks to 
describe and analyze. 


This article describes the "is" of the 
educational policy-making process, as it 
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was observed in one American community. 
The five-member school board serving 
this community was studied for one year, 
and five policy actions taken by the 
board were examined intensively. Case 
studies were made of the development of 
all five policy formulations.? 


As this was an exploratory study, the 
burden of the research became the state- 
ment of what was observed about the 
policy-making process. What regularities 
were apparent? What patternings seemed 
to exist in policy deliberations? What 
characteristic behaviors could be at- 
tributed to policy-makers? What was the 
substantive nature of educational poli- 
cy? A summary of part of the findings is 
reported here. 


The Policy-making Setting 


To understand the policy-making proc- 
ess, the observer must have knowledge of 
the setting in which it takes place. The 
multi-dimensional, interrelatedness of 
institutions, individuals, and groups 
that are operative in the policy-making 
arena assume intelligibility only when 
cast in the background of populations, 
resources, topography, history, tradi- 
tions, and economy. 


Reflecting upon the relationship be- 
tween environment and administration in 
the process of growth and formulation of 
a public policy, Gaus has suggested that 
policy-makers must understand the ecology 
of government.* Policy-making is a so- 
cial process within an ecological frame- 
work. Environmental changes are in proc- 


*The author was a Research Associate in the Oregon 
Community Study Project at the University of Oregon 
during 1956-57. The research at the University of 
Oregon CPEA center, supported by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, has been focused upon community behavior 
in policy-making. The study reported here is one of 
several relating to decision-making, participation 
in schoo] affairs, leadership structure, and policy- 
making completed at Oregon. 
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ess concomitantly with, and because of, 
social processes; social processes are 
in turn conditioned by the physical en- 
vironment. 


Preceding this inquiry into policy de- 
velopment for education, the investigator 
examined the economy of the area, avail- 
able demographic data, research evidence 
related to citizen participation in 
school affairs, as well as community 
leadership structure, community history, 
and school district growth.*® Also the 
functions of other decision centers such 
as the planning commission, park and rec- 
reation district board, the city council, 
and the public power board were reviewed. 


The Policy-making Process 

The term "process" connotes a conti- 
nuum--an on-going, developmental evolu- 
tion of an organism or an organization 
through time. The policy-making process 
was conceptualized as a continuum, char- 
acterized by movement through time within 
an organizational and community setting. 
Policy was defined simply as a "guide to 
action." 


In analyzing the case studies, five 
stages in the policy continuum were ex- 
amined. These stages are not unlike the 
steps commonly included in the descrip- 
tion of scientific method or problem solv- 
ing. This article emphasizes the third 
stage of the process--deliberation, bar- 
gaining, and the raising of alternatives. 
The other four steps are only briefly 
reviewed. 


Stage One: Initiation 


The policy-making process begins when 
a problematic issue has been raised to a 
cognitive level. The problem identifier 
may be a school board member, an admin- 
istrator, some other member of the or- 
ganization, or an individual outside of, 
and at some physical and social distance 
from the policy-making unit. 


Once the process has been energized, 
through an overt act on the part of an 
individual or group, the need for policy- 
action must be communicated to the policy- 
making body. In this case it was the 
school board. 


Recognition of the need for policy 
formulation introduces the next step. 


Stage Two: Definition 


The school board member, in coming to 
grips with a policy problem, deals with 
a situation, and not the whole "field" 
of policy issues. He faces the initial 


difficulty of understanding the complex 
set of circumstances, of sorting out 
relevancies, of identifying and defining 
the problem. 


It is assumed that school board mem- 
bers will act--that is to say, they will 
consider issues and problems, and ‘devote 
time and energy toward their resolution. 
Having examined the problematic situation 
and defined the problem, policy-makers 
are prepared to begin the serious busi- 
ness of raising alternative policy pro- 
posals and deliberating about them. 


Stage Three: Deliberation 


The line of demarcation between stage 
two andstage three is not sharp. Policy- 
makers tend to vascillate between defi- 
nition and deliberation. As school board 
members work to establish adequate poli- 
cy, they raise alternatives which are 
considered both in terms of the prob- 
lem as it has been defined by the board, 
and the consequences of the selection of 
any given policy proposal. When policy 
alternatives are raised and found in- 
adequate, board members try to redefine 
the problem rather than propose other 
solutions for the issue, as previously 
defined. 

When attempts toredefine fail, policy- 
makers review existing information, re- 
evaluate the formulations of earlier pol- 
icy proposals, andseek new data that may 
aid in the selection ofa suitable policy. 


The third stage is the interesting and 
important one in formulating policies; 
it is here that the "horse-trading" of 
legislative action takes place. Adminis- 
trators and board members are engaging 
in the crucial task of establishing poli- 
cies which will govern the operation of 
a school system. Presumably the policy 
alternatives selected will be suffici- 
ently well drawn to accommodate the needs 
of the organization for some time into 
the future. 

The value problem.--The complexity 
that surrounds the "value" problem is 
well known. Certainly the school admin- 
istrator and the school board member 
frequently hold values which are quite 
apart from one another. Sletten reported 
little agreement between the opinions of 
school board members and superintendents 
on selected policy issues in Montana. §® 
The recent book Who Runs Our Schools? 
offers further evidence of disparity be- 
tween the points of view of the school 
boards and the superintendents of Mas- 
sachusetts.? 
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In this study value differences re- 
peatedly presented themselves. Conflict 
between values related to education were 


expected--discipline, citizenship, the 
three r's, progressive education, etc. 
But the impact upon educational policy- 
making of an extensive range of cultural 
values was less anticipated. For example, 
the feeling for "private enterprise" 
held by two board members was extremely 
important in the development of three of 
the five policies studied. 


Laymen who accept the responsibilities 
of school board membership bring "per- 
sonal" values to the policy-making task. 
These relate to home, family, job, re- 
ligion, and country. As school board 
members, they hold other values which 
they support for the school system. 


The school administrator too, has his 
own personal values as well as those he 
maintains for the school organization. 
But he is influenced by a third "set" of 
values--those which relate to the pro- 
fession of school administration. 


In establishing and attaining goals 
for the school district, each set of 
values is important. Aseach policy ques- 
tion is considered, board members and 
administrators experience internal value 
conflict and are forced to order their 
own values. To illustrate, board members 
are continually deciding between a mod- 
erate tax rate andexpenditures that pre- 
sumably will lead to improvements in the 
educational program. 


The professional values of the admin- 
istrator appear to markedly influence 
his behavior. Administrative success is 
often measured by the size of the enter- 
prise, its growth and development under 
his leadership, andthe innovations which 
he has brought to the system. So as an 
administrator seeks to improve, to en- 
large, or to change his school system 
this may, in part, be the desire to meet 
needs, or it may be the result of pro- 
fessional ambition; probably both. 


Policy proposals reflect the values of 
their proponents. In this phase of the 
policy-making process, value conflict is 
most apparent. When board members fail 
to agree onalternatives presented either 
by members of the board or the super- 
intendent, coalitions within the board 
are likely to form. 


Coalitions.--Coalitions, as the term 
is used here, refer to groups of board 
members who ally themselves and vote to- 
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gether on issues. Board members whose 
personal and organizational values tend 
to coincide or whose commitments are to 
reference groups with similar interests, 
join in support of, or in opposition to, 
specific policy proposals. Alliances 
formed in the process of one policy form- 
ulation carry over into other policy ac- 
tions. Shifts in coalition membership 
appear to take place slowly. 


Those board members who avoid align- 
ment with any particular sub-group of 
the policy-making body become extremely 
important individuals. In highly com- 
petitive policy issues, they exercise 
crucial "balance of power" roles. 


When coalitions form within a policy- 
making body, the number of policy al- 
ternatives becomes less. Coalition mem- 
bers develop commitments to both the 
coalition and the coalition-supported 
policy proposal. Resources which might 
be directed to the creation of other al- 
ternatives are consumed in sustaining 
the coalition and its proposals. 


As the deliberative stage continues, 
and as bargaining takes place, coali- 
tions within the policy-making body carry 
on the process outside of formal school 
board meetings. Informal communication 
nets areestablished, allowing each group 
to keep "tuned" to the activity of the 
other coalition. In policy formulations 
involving substantial out-of-meeting 
communication, the formal meetings be- 
come testing grounds for the adequacy of 
perceptions gained through information 
communicated via the informal nets. 


Obviously the school administrator who 
works with a school board divided into 
two or more camps faces a particularly 
difficult task. His problem is even 
greater when each coalition represents 
Significant reference groups or important 
individuals in the community. 


Information.--Injected into the policy- 
making setting in reference to each 
policy problem is a vast array of infor- 
mation. The term as used here is inter- 
preted broadly to include all of the 
bases upon which individuals act. It in- 
cludes fact, as perceived by those who 
will act, as well as values. 


Information is brought to the school 
board orally and in writing, directly 
from the administrative staff and in- 
directly from individuals within the 
community, and by pressure groups both 
intra- and extra-organizational. It is 


received through special resource per- 
sons, through newspapers and other mass 
media, in formal board meetings as well 
as outside of meetings. Each participant 
in the policy-making process is a source 
of information as well as a storehouse 
for information. 


When policy stakes are high, as they 
might be in certain critical policy is- 
sues, information presented for con- 
sideration by the board appears to be 
quite selective. That is, only data which 
will expedite or insure the selection of 
a particular policy alternative are in- 
troduced. Information which might have 
a deleterious affect upon the enactment 
of a particular proposal is avoided or 
excluded. 


School board members bring to the 
policy-making task intelligence, memory, 
speech, knowledge, experience, values, 
expectations, and rationality. These en- 
able them to assimilate and evaluate in- 
formation. The superintendent serving as 
policy adviser to the board feeds infor- 
mation to the group based upon his per- 
ception of their assimilative capacities. 


Stage Four: Enactment 


Following the bargaining and delibera- 
tive period, the school board must select 
one alternative which will stand as pol- 
icy. This is a simple legislative act. 


The "act" of policy-formulation in- 
cludes the statement of a policy by a 
member of the board and an official ex- 
pression of approval of the policy state- 
ment by a majority of the members of the 
board. 


Stage Five: Consequences 


The process does not end with the en- 
actment; the consequences are a signifi- 
cant part of the total policy process. 
Consequences are tested and evaluated in 
the light of the predicted results for 
the chosen policy alternative. Policies 
must be proven; the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of a given policy will be deter- 
mined in the crucible of experience. 


When a policy proposition fails to 
contribute to the goal attainment for 
which it was enacted, it may be reviewed 
and either revised or discarded. Fre- 
quently, goal substitutions occur which 
make some policies "obsolete" and demand 
the formulation of new policy statements. 


In Conclusion 


The total policy-making process con- 
stitutes a vast array of interdependent 


individual and group-approved decisions. 
A complete tracing of all contributing 
decisions making up a single policy- 
action would be a task of considerable 
magnitude, if at all possible. Even to 
attempt to sift out the most relevant or 
crucial sub-decisions is a highly sub- 
jective task. 


For the administrator, an improved 
knowledge of what the policy process 
"is" is important. But not from the 
controversial social engineering point 
of view. Insights into the process should 
lead to improved school board-superin- 
tendent relationships. 


Conflict between board members and ad- 
ministrators may not be as much a conse- 
quence of value differences as it is a 
failure to understand that value dif- 
ferences are to be expected. If board 
members and administretors expect to 
differ, this provides a framework either 
for compromise or integration. 
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(Erratum: The Editor wishes to correct an error that 
appeared in the December, 1958, issue of Adminis- 
trator’s Notebook. On page two, under the heading 
®Which of these methods do you favor in determining 
the assignment andtransfer of school personnel?" the 
second item should read: " The superintendent should 
make all assignments and transfers of teaching per- 
sonnel but should make recommendations to the board 
in the case of non-teaching personnel (custodians, 
etc.)." Our apologies to the author and our readers. 
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